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Mr. Kirk: This past week world interest has centered on the 


_ dramatic meeting of the United Nations Security Council here in 


vied M5. )*has Ba ae 


New York City. Day after day its activities have crowded news 
of other happenings off the front pages of our press. The climax 
was reached with the temporary withdrawal of Russia from the 
Council meeting. I suppose that this highlights one aspect of the 
United Nations Organization which is most crucial to all of us. 
In a sense it is the topic of this week; and it may very well be the 
topic of all the weeks of 1946. The question is that of the rela- 
tionship among the great powers. (By that I mean those powers 
which have permanent seats on the Security Council.) What is 
their relationship to the workings of the United Nations Organ- 
ization? 

Corbett, as a former member of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, you will have special insight into some of these problems. 


- How do you view the present situation? 


Mr. Corsett: The situation, of course, has its disillusioning 
aspects, but we ought not to regard our present difficulties as a 
complete loss. At least they are revealing weaknesses which need 
to be cured; and they are giving us a chance to repair those weak- 


nesses so that the organization as a whole will be able more eftec- 


tively to deal with problems which at a later date are more likely 
to involve violence. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Such an optimistic interpretation of the 


_ present situation may be justified, or it may not. The present 
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deadlock may be a good thing, or it may be.a very bad thing 
which will have sinister, long-range implications. At the present 
time there exists a lineup between two groups of powers—a 
moral and political division of the world into two camps—each 
claiming a monopoly of righteousness and each also claiming that 
the other side has a monopoly of evil and that it is bent upon the 
destruction of the law and order of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. If this comes to pass, it certainly will be very bad. 


Mr. Kirk: I am sure that we all agree that these are ex- 
tremely important long-range implications; but, after all, this is 
a situation which must demand some short-range interpretation, 
too. We are all interested in the immediate question of what ef- 
fect the absence of Russia is likely to have upon the work of the 
Security Council at the present time. That is the problem before 
us now. 


Mr. Morcentuau: As the United Nations Organization is 
now constituted, the absence of any of the great powers means 
the complete paralysis of the international organization. 


Mr. Corsett: That may be true legally and formally speak- 
ing. If a great power is absent, business is reduced to its pro- 
cedural aspects, and the Council cannot legally order investiga- 

_ tions and so on. The substantial fact is not altered that, during the 
absence of Russia, a sort of consolidation of opinion is going on 
which may be greatly to the disadvantage of Russia eventually. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Most surely. But this consolidation of 
opinion would be going on if the United Nations Organization 


did not exist. After all, the United Nations Organization was _ 


created for the purpose of preserving peace. 
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Mr. Kirk: We ought to remember, I think, that while what 
Corbett has said is probably true and may very well have the 
effect of consolidating opinion against Russia, still, in the ab- 
sence of Russia, it is technically impossible for the UNO to take 
any action or any decision except on matters which are purely 
procedural in character. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It was, for instance, very interesting, if 
one listened to the considerations of the Security Council last 
Friday, to see that it was impossible, under the charter of the 
United Nations Organization, for the Council to take a vote on 
the suggestion of Mr. Byrnes to ask for information on the status 
of the negotiations between Russia and Iran. The president of 
the Council could not put the suggestion to a vote in the absence 
of Russia. 


Mr. Kirk: Actually, then, practically all that can be done is 
to make decisions of a purely minor and procedural character 
and nothing more. 


Mr. Corbett: That it does not meet complete paralysis, I 
think, is proved by the additional fact that the Secretary- 
General was instructed to get further information from Russia 
and Iran. 


Mr. Morcentuau: He was not actually instructed. He could 
have done the same thing without the Friday meeting of the 
Council having been held. 


Mr. Corset: It is important, however, that he is doing it. 


Mr. Kirk: In other words, there are possible ways around 
this, but they are of a pretty minor character, and they do not 
alter the fact that the UNO is essentially hamstrung by the ab- 

~ sence of one of the permanent members. 
- What was it which led the Russians to move out in this way? 
After all, that was a rather important decision to take, im- 
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mediately after they had collaborated in: the setting-up of the or- 
ganization. To walk out when the first problem of this kind came 
up was a serious step to take. Was there something in their con- 
ception of the organization which is a little different from ours 
and which led them to do that? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It seems to me that there are three rea- 
sons of differing importance which have led to the walkout of the 
Russians. There is, first of all, the basic conception which the 
Russians have had from the very beginning of the functions and 
the nature of the United Nations Organization. That is, they 
consider the United Nations Organization a great-power al- 
liance for the purpose of ruling the world with the consent but 
without the active participation of the other powers. 

In the second place, the Russians are interested in changing 
the status quo in their favor so long as it still is fluctuating and 
not yet firmly established through peace treaties. 

And, in the third place, the Russians were confronted with a 
challenge. Great Britain and the United States obviously 
wanted a showdown. The Russians said, “Well, if you want a 
showdown, you can have it. We are going to walk out, and we 
will see what happens then.” 


Mr. Kirk: You mean, then, not only that they are inter- 
ested in having an arrangement by which they can change the 
status quo in their own favor but that they also want to be sure 
that the organization cannot be used to change the status quo 
in any way unfavorable to them. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Surely, once they had established the 
status quo which they want. 


Mr. Corsetrt: I am afraid that that represents the Russian 
view of the purposes and possibilities of the organization. In so 
far as I have been able to find out what those views are, from 
reading available Russian documents, all the emphasis is cer-_ 
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tainly upon the unanimity of the great powers as the condition 
of all operation under the United Nations Organization. 


Mr. Kirk: And they have laid very great stress upon that 
unanimity, because they have argued repeatedly (as I have 
heard them say, beginning at the San Francisco Conference) 
that an attempt to authorize the organization to act upon any 
other arrangement than the unanimity of the great powers 
would mean either that, because of the consequences which this 
would have, the decisions would not be taken at all or that the 
organization would actually be bypassed. 


Mr. Morcentuau: The Russians are mortally afraid of a 
majority vote which, as they can easily foresee, will turn against 
them. They will always be outvoted by a majority of nations, 
and therefore they have insisted upon the veto. 


Mr. Kirk: It is only fair to notice, I suppose, that from the 
very beginning they have laid very great stress upon the security 
function of the UNO and have not been very happy about plans 
to authorize the UNO to do anything in any other field. 


Mr. Corsett: I still wonder what the real substantive differ- 
ence is between a majority vote against a state and an actual 
consolidation of opinion against a state. 


Mr. Kirk: That is a very real question, and it seems to bulk 
large in the Russians’ own thinking at the present time. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Of course, it is a mere legalistic distinc- 
tion. I suppose that your question is rather rhetorical, for what 
you mean is that there really is no such distinction between a 
majority vote and an actual crystallization of an alliance or of a 
new organization directed against Russia. 


Mr. Corbett: For practical purposes there is no distinction. 


* 


Mr. Morcentuau: You are right. 
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Mr. Kirk: I wonder if we could say that that is the American 
point of view. We have been talking about the Russian point of 
view. What about the American? There must be some different 
conception which we have, or we would not have had some of 
these difficulties almost immediately. 


Mr. Morcentuau: The American point of view has been ex- 
pressed recently by President Truman and Secretary of State 
Byrnes, in the same way in which the British point of view was 
expressed only yesterday by Foreign Minister Bevin, and as it 
was expressed some weeks ago by Britain’s Minister of State 
Noel Baker. Let me quote what Baker said in the House of 
Commons: “We [the British government] are determined, 
through the United Nations Organization, to kill power politics 
in order that the will of the people may prevail.” I think that 
this statement expresses accurately the official policy pursued 
by Great Britain and by the United States." 


t Secretary of State Byrnes, in several recent addresses, has outlined present 
United States foreign policy. On February 28, 1946, he said, in part: 

“Our goal now is permanent peace, and surely we seek it even more anxiously 
than we sought victory. 

“The difficulty is that the path to permanent peace is not so easy to see and 
to follow as was the path to victory. 

“When an issue is presented, we ask, ‘Will it help to win the peace?? When 
the answer is slow to come or does not come at all, we grow uneasy and appre- 
hensive. 

“While we may be in doubt about many things, there are certain basic propo- 
sitions on which we are clear. 

“One is that a just and lasting peace is not the inevitable result of victory. 
Rather, victory has given us the opportunity to build such a peace. And our lives 
depend upon whether we make the most of this opportunity. 

“Another thing of which we are certain is that we Americans alone cannot 
determine whether the world will live in peace or perish in war. Peace depends 
quite as much upon others as it does upon us. No nation is the complete master 
of its fate. We are all bound together for better or for worse. 

“Because we know this, we have pinned our hopes to the banner of the 
United Nations. And we are not content simply to take our place in that Organ- 
ization. We realize that, although the dreams of the world are lodged in it, the 
United Nations will fail unless its members give it life by their confidence and by 
their determination to make it work in concrete cases and in everyday affairs. 

“And so I wish to talk to you about the first meetings of the United Nations. 
What has been said in these meetings has been said as plainly and bluntly as 
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Mr. Kirk: That reminds me of the statement made by Secre- 
tary Hull on his return from the Moscow Conference in Novem- 
ber, 1943, when he said that now the new organization would 
mean the end of power politics and the inauguration of a new era 
of international collaboration. 


Mr. Corsetr: There is an unfortunate confusion in all that. 


anything I have heard said by responsible statesmen in any private confer- 
ences 2. . 

“We have joined with our allies in the United Nations to put an end to war. 
We have covenanted not to use force except in the defense of law as embodied in 
the purposes and principles of the Charter. We intend to live up to that’ 
covenant. 

“But as a great power and as a permanent member of the Security Council 
we have a responsibility to use our influence to see that other powers live up to 
their covenant. And that responsibility we also intend to meet. 

“Unless the great powers are prepared to act in the defense of law, the United 
Nations cannot prevent war. We must make it clear in advance that we do intend 
to act to prevent aggression, making it clear at the same time that we will not use 
force for any other purpose. 

“The great powers are given special responsibilities because they have the 
strength to maintain peace, if they have the will to maintain peace. Their 
strength in relation to one another is such that no one of them can safely break 
the peace if the others stand united in defense of the Charter..... 

“Therefore, if we are going to do our part to maintain peace in the world we 
must maintain our power to do so; and we must make it clear that we will stand 
united with other great states in defense of the Charter..... 

“To banish war, nations must refrain from doing the things that lead to war. 

“Tt has never been the policy of the United States in its internal affairs or in 
its foreign relations to regard the status quo as sacrosanct. The essence of our 
democracy is our belief in life and growth and in the right of the people to shape 
and mould their own destiny. 

“Tt is not in our tradition to defend the dead hand of reaction or the tyranny 
of privilege. We did not fight against the Nazis and Fascists who turned back 
the clock of civilization in order that we might stop the clock of progress. 

“Our diplomacy must not be negative and inert. It must be capable of ad- 
justment and development in response to constantly changing circumstances. It 
must be marked by creative ideas, constructive proposals, practical and forward- 
looking suggestions. 

“Though the status quo is not sacred and unchangeable, we cannot overlook a 
unilateral gnawing away at the status quo. The Charter forbids aggression, and 
we cannot allow aggression to be accomplished by coercion or pressure or by 
subterfuges such as political infiltration. 

“When adjustments between states, large or small, are called for, we will 
frankly and fairly consider those adjustments on their merits and in the light of 
the common interests of all states, large and small, to maintain peace and secur- 
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It is perfectly apparent from the two meetings held by the UNO 
that the organization has not put an end to power politics and 
will not put an end to power politics of itself. 

We ought to define, I think, the meaning of “power politics.” 


ity in a world based on the unity of all great powers and the dominance of 


Again, on March 17, Byrnes declared: 

“It must be acknowledged that universal military training involves a major 
change in our society. Consequently, the people of the United States have a 
right to know the purposes to which this reserve military strength might some 
day be put. This is a fair question. It deserves a fair answer. 

“The answer is simple. The United States is committed to the support of the 
charter of the United Nations. Should the occasion arise, our military strength 
will be used to support the purposes and principles of the charter. 

“T cannot emphasize too strongly that the United States looks to the United 
Nations as the path to enduring peace. 

“We do not propose to seek security in an alliance with the Soviet Union 
against Great Britain or an alliance with Great Britain against the Soviet Union. 

“We propose to stand with the United Nations in our efforts to secure equal, 
justice for all nations and special privilege for no nation. 

“‘We must maintain our strength, therefore, for the primary purpose of pre- 
serving and using our influence in support of the charter of the United Nations. 
We will not use our strength for aggressive purposes. Neither will we use it to 
support tyranny or special privileges. 

“I do not desire to conclude on a somber note. I firmly believe that the diffi- 
culties confronting the world, although they are serious, can be solved if all of us 
approach those difficulties in a spirit of conciliation and good-will. 

“There are powerful currents loose in the world today. But the currents of 
life cannot be stopped in their courses. We live in a moving and changing world. 

“There is no reason to fear an open and vigorous contest between our con- 
ception of democracy and other political faiths. The voice of democracy is as 
thrilling today as it was yesterday. In a conflict of ideas we can be supremely 
confident of victory. 

“The important thing to remember is that a war of ideas is not won by 
armies. In international life there can be progress without war if reason and not 
force is recognized as the test of progress. 

“The basic purpose of the United Nations is to make force the servant and 
not the master of reason and to reject the ancient and discredited doctrine that 
might makes right..... 

“But with firmness in the right not as we alone see it, but as the aggregate 
sentiments of mankind see it, and with patience and understanding we must and 


shall achieve a just and enduring peace for ourselves and all nations” (New 
York Times, March 17, 1946). 


’ President Truman, on March 1g, said, in part: 
“The United States supports the Charter. The United States supports the 
fullest implementation of the principles of the Charter. The United States seeks 
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To experts, it simply means the use of power for political pur- 
poses; and power is always going to be used for political pur- 


to achieve the purposes of the Charter, and the United States seeks to perfect 
the Charter as experience lights the way. To do less than our utmost in this es- 
sential effort of peace-loving nations, whatever may be the obstacles and diffi- 
culties, would be a betrayal of the trust of those who fought to win the opportu- 
nity to have a world at last with peace and security and well-being for all. To do 
our utmost will be to give new and full expression to the meaning of “America” 
to the world... .”” (New York Times, March 20, 1946). 

And, at the opening of the Security Council meeting, he said: 

“But there can be no home anywhere for the United Nations unless the 
United Nations remain united and continue to work together, as they have 
fought together, for peace and for freedom. 

“The people of the United States not only wish you success, but they pledge 
to you their wholehearted cooperation to give to the United Nations the strength 
and the will to maintain peace and freedom in this interdependent world. .... 

“The Charter does not sanctify ancient privilege. It does not attempt to out- 
law change in an ever-changing world. It does, however, obligate all the States, 
large and small alike, to refrain from the use of force or threat of force, except 
in the defense of law .... the Security Council must at all times be prepared 
to act promptly. That is why the Security Council must be prepared to function 
continuously. If the United Nations is to endure there must be no excuse or 
need for any nation to take the law into its own hands... .” (zbid., March 26, 
1946). 

British Foreign Secretary Bevin said, on March 30, 1946, that the United 
Nations Security Council meeting had shown the fundamental principle that “it 
is improper to negotiate or attempt to negotiate or obtain concessions by a great 
power out of a little power by means of occupying the country with forces. 

“Everybody agrees that if we are to have peace we cannot repeat again the 
imperial tendencies of the nineteenth century and expect to maintain it,” he 
said. 

“But you cannot change a policy that has been operating for 300 or 400 years 
in a moment. You have to develop tolerance and patience, put up with difficulties 
and irritations between one another, and never lose heart.” 

Another principle developing out of the Security Council debate, he said, was 
that the world “must leave behind the method of negotiating under duress.” 

He emphasized that countries could not be expected to trust each other 
“unless you put your own in the pool as well. 

“You cannot draw a curtain across a great area of the world and say: “That 
is mine, anyway.’ 

“That is what I meant when I said we must, in the end, arrive at the stage 
when we put our cards on the table face upward with no reservations at all. 

“If anyone asks me whether in the next meeting of the United Nations we 
are going to solve all this and get this complete trust, I would be a fool to mislead 
the country, but there are lots of things going on at the same time which, if 
handled properly, will contribute to final success” (New York Times, March 31, 


1946). 
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poses. But, to the general public, power politics, I think, means | 
violent politics; and it may be true that the UNO cannot stop 
power politics in many of its forms, such as diplomatic bargain- 


ing and even the use of economic strength for national purposes, 
and so on. But it can, and it must, reduce violence in politics. 


Mr. Kirk: That is an important distinction to make. If we 
stop to think about it for a moment, we realize that the political 


processes are about the same from the lowest to the highest 
level in international affairs. We cannot get away from politics. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Nor in domestic affairs, you mean. 


Mr. Kirk: Not at all. There is an important distinction in 
that we are now trying to reduce the opportunity for recourse to 
violence as the final solution of a political question. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I disagree with Corbett in his interpreta- 


tion of the popular conception of power politics. The public at — 


large, I think, understands by “power politics’? not only the 
pursuance of political aims by violence but also the active pur- 
suit of power as such, regardless of the means by which it is 
pursued. Here, I think, the ideological character of the hostilities 
to power politics by the United States and Great Britain be- 
comes obvious. Great Britain and the United States have gained 
what they wanted to gain in this war. Since they have created a 
status quo which is satisfactory to them, they want to preserve 
it, and they will oppose, by invoking the popular hostility to 
power politics, any attempt to change it, especially on the part of 
Russia. 

Actually, there are two different policies: (1) the pursuit by 
the United States and Great Britain and (2) the pursuit by 
Russia. The policy of the United States and Great Britain, in 
the first place, favors the maintenance of the status quo; ° 
Russia’s policy aims at changing it. Both sides are creating legal 
and political and moral justifications and rationalizations for 
their policies. 
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Mr. Corser: Let us not emphasize that too much, Morgen- 
_ thau; I think you put it too absolutely. I believe that in a good 
many respects the Soviet Union wants to maintain the status 
quo; I believe that it is also true that the British and American 
peoples want more than the maintenance of the status quo from 
the United Nations Organization. The very idea of the status 
quo as the objective of an organization is, to my mind, at vari- 
ance with the whole character of the American people. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, but this is another point. I agree 

_ with you that the American people want to get more out of the 

UNO than the preservation of the status quo. The question is 
only one of whether the UNO can give them more than that. 


Mr. Kirk: At this point we must consider the veto question. 
Obviously, if the UNO is to do more, the question of the exist- 
ence of the veto, which is a thing which has not been properly 
reported in the press at all, is important. There has been a great 
deal of confusion as to the meaning of the veto—when it applies 
and when it does not apply. If it is the major procedure which 
will allow the organization to take action or which will prevent 
the organization from taking action necessary to meet the vari- 
ous situations as they are bound to arise, we are under obliga- 
tion to have a look at it in order to see what the problem of the 

_veto is. We have had a great deal of confusion in the press about 

the distinction, for example, between ‘‘procedural”’ questions 
and “‘substantive” questions, and how the veto applies to them. 
Let us look at that problem for a moment. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Let us suppose, for example, that the rep- 
‘resentative of the Netherlands in the Council should suggest ad- 
-journment until next Friday. This suggestion could be voted 
“upon as a “procedural” question by the Council, even in the ab- 
sence of one or the other of the great powers. But if the repre- 
“sentative of the Netherlands should move that a particular 
‘situation be investigated by the Council—this being a “‘substan- 
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tive’ question—the motion could not be voted upon by the 
Council in the absence of one or the other of the great powers. 


Mr. Kirk: How do we decide between what is a procedural 
and what is a substantive question? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This itself is a substantive question which 
again is subject to the veto and cannot be decided by the Coun- 
cil. 


Mr. Corsetr: Morgenthau’s illustration was graphic, but it 
was an oversimplification between his two extremes; there is a 
large margin in which it is going to be very difficult to distin- 
guish between the “procedural” and the “substantive.” 


Mr. Kirk: How is that to be handled? 


Mr. Corsetr: The very important point of whether a matter 
is substantive or procedural is itself subject to the veto. So long 
as this is the case, a great power exercising its veto can control 
not only the scope of action under the UNO but even the scope 
of discussion. This may be fatal, however. 


Mr. Kirk: This means, really, does it not, that if the veto 
applies to a decision as to whether a question is procedural or 
substantive, in actual practice almost everything of any im- 
portance becomes one of substance and the veto applies to it? 
Thus the area of purely procedural questions becomes very re- 
mote and very unimportant. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, the veto is simply the 
legal and institutional manifestation of existing international 
anarchy. It is nothing new at all. It is simply a new legal mani- 
festation of the traditional sovereignty of individual nations. — 


Mr. Corsetr: This means, too, does it not, that when a 
question arises over the parties to the dispute, the decision as to 
whether or not a state was a party to a dispute might itself be 
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subject to a veto? It would also mean that the parties to a dis- 
pute could not really be determined if it were thought that one of 
the great powers were itself a party, unless that great power ad- 


mitted that it was a party to the dispute. 


Mr. Morcentuau: And, of course, no great power, if it had 
a stake in avoiding discussion of the dispute in the Council, 
would admit that. 


Mr. Corsett: Does this mean that we are all against the 


_ veto and in favor of an attempt to abolish it immediately? 


ia 


~ ly, in my view, if the Council were operating under a majority 
| voting system, the states-members would not be prepared to 
_ take positive action, or to join in a majority decision for action, 
_ if they were not also prepared to act. This would be true, even 
_ though we were operating under a unanimity system or if we 
i were operating outside the UNO altogether. 


Mr. Kirk: I do not know about that. I am extremely mixed 


__ in my feelings, because it has been perfectly clear that we could 
_ not have brought the United Nations Organization into being, 


with great-power membership as comprehensive as it is, unless 
we had had the veto. I think, further, that it would have been 


almost impossible for us to have had the early and favorable 


action of the United States Senate on the UNO Charter, had it 
not been for the veto. If this is the price we have to pay to bring 


_ an organization into existence—if this is a question of an organ- 


ization or no organization—then I think that we ought to be 


_ prepared to pay the price. 


Mr. Corsett: I want to indicate at this point that there is 
one aspect of the veto which has been rather overlooked. Actual- 


Mr. Kirk: That is an important question. What do you think 


about it? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I agree completely with Corbett on that. 


Disk : 


/ 


It seems to me, too, that the problem of the veto has been greatly 
exaggerated and distorted in public discussion. As I have said be- 
fore, the veto is nothing new. It is the oldest thing in the world of | 
power politics; it is simply the expression of national sovereignty. | 
For this reason, I doubt somewhat your rather positive evalua-. 
tion of the veto, Kirk, because it seems to me that the price: 
which we pay is very high and that the merchandise we get} 
for the price which we pay is not worth very much. : 


Mr. Kirk: If we are going to have merchandise which is not! 
worth very much, or if we are not going to have any merchan- 
dise at all, I still would rather have the merchandise which is} 
not worth very much. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That may easily be. But, in any case, I 
do not think that at the present time we can do without the veto. 
It seems to me that any discussion and any concentration upon 
the veto as a solution to the present difficulties is out of place. 


Mr. Corsetr: Do you mean that an insistence upon its 
maintenance really will not hold the organization together? 


Mr. Morcentuav: It will not hold the organization together, 
but the creation of any situation which foreseeably will lead to 
the veto of any of the great powers will bring the organization! 
to an end, at least temporarily, as it is constituted at the present 
time. 


Mr. Corsetr: Is that preferable? 


Mr. Morcentuav: It is not preferable. But, for this reason, 
I maintain that all the great powers should behave in such a way 
as to make it impossible and unnecessary for any of them to in-, 
voke the veto. In other words, the emphasis should be placed, 
not upon the legalistic performances in the Council—and es- 
pecially not upon the attempt to decide political problems of the 
first magnitude by majority votes—but upon the traditional 
means of a compromising diplomacy. 
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' Mk. Corsetr: I cannot agree with you if you mean that busi- 
" hess to be brought before the UNO, in order to avoid the applica- 
tion of a veto, must be kept of a subordinate or of an unimpor- 
' tant nature. It seems to me that the UNO has to tackle the main 
problems of world politics. 


> — ie 


Mr. Morcentuau: But we have said before, have we not, 

that the United Nations Organization is predicated upon the 

_ continuing unity of the great powers. This presupposes that the 

' great powers must have solved the problems dividing them be- 
fore they meet in the Council. 


Mr. Kirk: You know, this is a very curious business, because 
you will remember that, at the time the Charter was developed, 
the notion was advanced by the great powers that, through 
“unanimity, which the veto would help to bring about, they 
‘would be in a position to work collectively to handle the small- 
" power disputes, just as we have been saying. Yet, actually, look 
what has happened. Already the first disputes that have come up 
have all involved permanent members, and they have also in- 
_ volved very serious crises among the permanent members. 


‘ 


Mr. Corsetrt: In other words, while the original supposition 
| seems to have been that the UNO would be a collusion of the 
| great powers peaceably and wisely governing a mass of rather 
~ quarrelsome small powers, it is now manifest that the business of 
: keeping the peace involves primarily the solution of conflicts 

among the great powers and that the organization itself, with 

' this legal setup of the veto, is actually not well calculated for 
this purpose. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Not only is it not well calculated but, I 
think, it is completely misplaced. The difficulties into which we 
- have fallen are the result of mishandling the Charter and of us- 
_ing the Charter of the United Nations Organization for purposes 
for which it was not intended. 
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United Nations Organization, as any international and as an] 
domestic organization, must have as its main purpose thy 
maintenance of the status quo. This was the purpose of thj 
Holy Alliance after the Napoleonic Wars. This was the purposi 
of the League of Nations after World War I. Now we have one o 
the great powers, which is supposed to be interested in th) 
maintenance of the status quo, opposing the status quo, and a 
once the organization is no longer able to function. 


Mr. Kirx: I agree with what Corbett said a little while ag 
when this point first came up. I am not sure that one of the grea 
powers is so determined to upset the status quo in the sense i 
which you have indicated. But your statement has raised a poinj 
which we have to consider. Where do we go from here? If wy 
agree that there are serious difficulties in the veto situation, and 
if we agree that these first experiments with the United Nation 
Organization have produced a great deal more heat than light 
what is the next step? : 


Mr. Morcentuau: It seems to me that we should reduc 
the United Nations Organization to the proportions for which ij 
was originally intended. It is not, and can never become, at 
alternative to power politics. Power politics—that is, the tradi 
tional methods of diplomacy—must precede and underline ever 
step the United Nations Organization is going to take. In othe: 
words, the essential problems of international diplomacy hav 
not changed a bit because of the existence of the United Nation 
Organization. 


| 


Mr. Kirk: I do not know whether Corbett would agree wit 
that or not. 


Mr. Corsetr: Again, Morgenthau is generalizing too fast fo 
me. I side, rather, with the general public in this matter. It doll 
seem to me that, apart from the security side of the UNO, the 
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“vast array of agencies which have been attached to it for social 
_and economic purposes is in itself proof that we are going to use 
| ‘the UNO, not merely for the maintenance of the status quo, but 
' for social and economic development—for welfare purposes that 
will themselves alter the status quo. 


_. Mr. Kirk: That is a far more hopeful view than the one you 
have just given, Morgenthau. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, but I would also say that when I 
speak of the status quo, I am referring not to social and economic 
problems but to the political problems which, if they are not 
‘solved correctly, will lead to war—to a war which will destroy 
Western civilization. For this reason I emphasize that we need 
not less but more political wisdom and courage of the traditional 
sort than we have had so far. 


\ 


i Mr. Kirk: Hear, hear! After all, gentlemen, I think that we 
‘have agreed on some points which are really worth mentioning. 


Mr. Corsett: Yes, but I am not yet going to drop this ques- 
tion of the veto. We are going to have to face a very grave prob- 
lem of international politics in the very near future. It is going to 
‘be faced under the United Nations Organization. That is the 
problem of the control of atomic energy. When we come to that 
‘point, I think that the discrepancy between the legal situation 
in the UNO and the actual needs of international collaboration 
are going to become so glaring that we are going to have to make 
a direct attack upon this problem of the veto. 


_ Mk. Kirk: That may well be true, and I hope that by that 
time it will be possible to do something about it, because it is 
quite true that right now we are hamstrung. However, I think 
we must be very careful, in evaluating the work so far, not to 
expect too much from the UNO. It falls far short, does it not, of 
fully organized and effective world government? I think that we 
are all agreed on that point. Its operations rest squarely on the 
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basis of political agreement by the great-power members. 
these great powers fail to agree, then we are not going to hav 
United Nations Organization. At the moment, this agreem 
among the great powers is supposed to be accomplished i 
means of the veto power which each possesses. So, with or wit 
out the veto, a mechanism like the United Nations Organizatie 
is indispensable if we are to be able to organize our national | 
and our international life to provide maximum guarant 
against another war. 

We are now in the first stages of a new effort. It is a challen 
_ which can be met only with realism and with determination. 
is a challenge which is unending. 


ih 
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What Do You Think? 


. What apparently is the Russian conception of the role of the United 
Nations Organization? Do you think that it differs sharply from the 
American and British view? Is American foreign policy today one of 
adherence to the UNO? 


. What, in your opinion, is the role which the United Nations Organ- 
ization Can assume as it is constituted at the present time? Does it 
assume big-power unity for effective action? Is the UNO capable of 


_ creating such unity? What are the positive actions which the UNO 


can take? How can they be supported? What is the importance of 
UNO functions other than “security’’? 


. Is American foreign policy based upon the maintenance of the status 
quo? What did the speakers mean by the “‘status quo’’? Do you think 
that Russia wishes great changes in the present situation and that, 
in this respect, she opposes British and American policy? Discuss. 
Can any system of legal international organization only preserve the _ 
status quo? Can it do more? How? 


. What is the effect of the absence of Russia from the Security Council 
meetings? In relation to short-run decisions? In regard to long-run 
relations among the powers? What do you understand by “pro- 
cedural” and “‘substantive” questions? 


. What is the effect of the big-power veto in the UNO? Is this veto 
power necessary today? Should it be changed? Do you agree with 
Morgenthau that it is an expression of the sovereignty of individual 
nations? What are the possible alternatives to the veto? How would 
they alter the setup? When? . 


. If the UNO is not world government, how much can it be expected 
- reasonably to accomplish under its present setup? Do you agree that 
__ power politics is not and will not be eliminated by the UNO? How 
do you define “power politics”? How can big-power unity be main- 
tained? What is the role of “traditional diplomacy’’? 


. Do you think that the bases of world community exist today which 
make possible world government at this time? Do you favor im- 
mediate and specific action in this direction? Or do you think that 
world government must be a more gradual evolutionary process? 
How can the UNO be strengthened in this direction? 
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